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A DESCRIPTIVE PICTURE OK 
MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS' TITLE I 
SPECIAL LEARNING AND 
BEHAVIOR PROBLEM STUDENTS 
1971-1972 

Summary See Page 

This report presents a descriptive picture of the students 
in the Minneapolis Public Schools' Special Learning and Behavior 
Problems (SLBP) Title I ESEA program. It also describes a number 
of students who teachers said could benefit from placement into 1 
the SLBP program. The program operates under the direction and 
coordination of the schools* Special Education Department. 

Eighteen Title I teachers trained in special learning and 
behavior problems work in Target Area elementary schools. SLBP 
teachers provide individual instruction for children with severe 1 
learning and behavior problems which retard academic progress 
but do not necessitate placement in special education classes. 
Generally a student spends up to an hour in a group of 1-5 
students. The teachers work mainly on reading problems but 
may also work with a student on math problems. The teachers 
also attempt to help a student who has some emotional or 
social problems. 

Nineteen Title I schools with 525 SLBP children and 211 
students who^ according to teachers^ could benefit by place- 2 
ment into the SLBP program were involved in the study. 

The typical SLBP student had been enrolled in the SLBP 
program for about 10 months as of March 1972. The third 

and fourth grades had the largest number of students in the 15-18 

SLBP program. The typical student was male {7G%) and white 

(629S). He also had a good chance of not living in a home 

where both parents resided {k&j(>)^ his parent(s) had a strong 

possibility of receiving AFDC assistance (^751^)^ and there 

was a larger than average number of children in the family 

(4.7 )• He may also have repeated a grade (28^ did) and has 

attended two different schools since kindergarten. He had 

missed about 10 days of school each year. He performs poorly 

on standardized achievement tests in reading and math. While 

he performs better on math tests than he does in reading, he 

still performs considerably below average in math. He does 

better on activities which are nonverbal in nature than verbal. . 

When he initially entered school, he had low normal readiness 

for doing first grade work according to the Metropolitan 

Readiness Test (MRT). 



What has been described is the typical SLBP student. 
However^ many SLBP students do not fit this description. 

For example, approximately ^% of the SLBP students demon- 19-20 
strated their ability to perform well on standardized tests. 
Many have poor school attendance habits. 
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Many other students (211) also fit closely to the SLBP 
student description and were recommended by their teachers 20 
as being able to benefit from placement into the SLBP program • 

A number of recommendations were made. 20 



September 1972 Research and Evaluation Department 
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Minneapolis Public Schools 

A DESCRIPTIVE PICTURE OF 
MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS » TITLE I 
SPECIAL LEARNING AND 
BEHAVIOR PROBLEM STUDENTS 
1971-1972 

Overviev 

This report presents a descriptive picture of the students in the 
Minneapolis Public Schools' Special Learning and Behavior Problems (SLBP) 
Title I ESEA program which operates under the direction and coordination 
of the Special Education Department. It also presents a descriptive 
picture of a group of students who were identified by teachers as being 
in need of SLBP programs. 

Eighteen Title I teachers, trained in special learning and behavior 
problems, work in Target Area elementary schools. SLBP teachers provide 
individual instruction for children with severe learning and behavior 
problems which retard academic progress but do not necessitate placement 
in special education classes. Generally a students spends from 30 minutes 
to an hour a day in a group of 1-3 students. The teachers work mainly on 
reading problems but may also work with a student who has math problems. 
The teachers also attempt to .1 • tudent who has some emotional or 
social problems. 

The primary objective of the SLBP program is to help students with 
learning or behavior (s) problems work his way back into the regular educational 
program* 

Students who were placed into the SLBP program usually were initially 
identified and recommended for placement into the program by their class- 
room teachers. Before being placed into the program, the students were 
tested by a school psychologist to determine whether they could benefit from 
SLBP placement. A screening committee v^ich is usually, but not always, made 
up of sortie combination of the SLBP teacher, regular teacher, principal and 
social worker then determines whether placement is desirable and if there is 
room in the program for the student. Since an SLBP teacher may work with a 
maximum of I5 students only - according to State Department of Education 
directions - many students who can't be placed into a program because there 
isn't r^om are placed on a '^waiting list'' for future placement into the 
program when a vacancy occurs. 



Nineteen Title I schools with 325 SLBP children and 211 students who 
teachers said could benefit by placement into the SLBP program were Livolved 
in this survey. 

Objectives of the Study 

This report has attempted to provide answers to the following questions 
regardixg the SLBP program: 

1. Which month(s) were SLBP students most likely to have been placed 
in the program? 

2. How long have students been in the program? 

3. Which grades have the cost students in the program? 
km What is the race background of the students? 

5. What is the family status of the students? 

6. How many of the students' families receive AFDC assistance? 
7» How many students have ever repeated a grade? 

8. What kind of student mobility is there from school to school? 

9m How many children were in the students' family? 

10. What kinds of attendance patterns can be discerned? 

11. How well do the students do on the citywide testing program? 

12. Approximately how many students are in need of SLBP programs, and 

are their characteristics similar to students now in the SLBP program? 

Data Collection Procedures 

Ninetten Title I elementary schools participated in the study Data on 
SLBP students in these schools were collected from December 1971 through the 
middle of March 1972. The number of SLBP students involved in each school 
ranged from 8 to 28. Information on all students was not collected in several 
schools where large numbers of SLBP students were involved. In these cases 
approximately 2^ of the students were selected for inclusion in the study. 
This sampling was done to prevent the overall picture of Title I from being unduly 
influenced by one or two schools with large numbers of students and also because 
of the heavy burden placed on schools with large numbers of SLBP students. 

Appendix A contains the questionnaire which was used to collect the data 
from the SLBP teachers and social workers in the schools. In some schools the 



Adams, Bancroft, Bethune, Bremer, Clinton, Corcoran, Greeley, Hall, 
Harrison, Hawthorne, Hay, Irving, Lowell, Lyndale, Mann, Seward, Sheridan, 
Whit tier, Willard. 
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questionnaires were filled out by the SLBP teachers and social workers and 
in other schools the data were collected by several members of the Research 
and Evaluation and Federal Projects Departments. 

The schools were also asked if they had a '^waiting list" of students who 
might benefit from placement into the SLBP program. Where lists existed, the 
data were collected on those students. 

Date of Entrance Into SLBP Program 

Table 1 presents the data for the month and year that students entered 
the SLBP program. 

The data presented in Table 1 were listed in rank order by ntimber of 
enrollees. Thus, mo3t of the students at the time of the survey had 

enrolled in the SLBP program during September 1971 • The next highest 
enrollment period was September 1970 when lk% had enrolled, then September 
1969 when 8% had enrolled, etc. Two thirds of all students in the study 
were enrolled during the month of September. 

Table 1 

Month and Year Students Enrolled in SLBP Program 

N=3l4 



Month 


Year 


N 


% 


September 


1971 


137 


kk 


September 


1970 


^3 


14 


September 


1969 


24 


8 


November 


1971 


15 


5 


October 


1971 


11 


4 


October 


1970 


11 


4 


November 


1970 


9 


3 


February 


1971 


9 


3 


January 


1971 


9 


3 


December 


1971 


8 8 


3 


March 


1971 


8 


3 


Other"^ 




27 


9 






Total 311 


2 

103 


'S'rom 


one to three students 


were enrolled in 


17 months other than those 



listed above. The earliest enrollment was September 1968. 
2„ 



"Total exceeds 100 because of rounding. 
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Students enter the SLBP progreyn at many different times* Beginning with 
the earliest enrollment i Septembe;^* 1968 , students have entered the program in 
28 different time periods ytien entrance is determined by month and year. 

Biographical Description of SLBP Students 
and Those Regular Classroom Students Who 
M ight Benefit From SLBP Programs 

The people who are charged with the responsibility of managing or super- 
vising the Title I SLBP program take into consideration the following kinds 
of questions: 

1« How many students are involved in the SLBP program at the various 
grade levels? 

2. What is the sex breakdown for the various grade levels as well as the 
total number of males and females? 

3* What is the racial composition at various grade levels? 

4* What is the family status of the children involved? 

3. What percent of the SLBP students* families receive AFDC tssistance? 
6« How many children have ever repeated a grade? 

7« How many different schools have the students attended? 
8« How many children are in the family? 

Answers to these and other questions can be found by carefully analyzing 
Table 2 on page 5 9 which presents the biographical information for the SL3P 
students* 

There were 32^ students surveyed* Grade 3 had the most students, then 
grades and 2* Grades 1 and 6 had by far the fewest students (less than 

half of the other grades)* 

Most of the students were male (769^)* Males predominate at each grade 
ranging from 359^ at grade 1 to 9^ at grade six* 

Sixty-two percent of the children were white, 219^ black and iCffi Indian* 
Only 1% were Spanish and there were no Orientals* Thus, 389^ of the students 
were from minority groups* The minority elementary student population for 
the school district is based on the pupil sight.count of October 19) 1971* 

Fifty-four percent of the students lived with both parents, klSi with one 
parent and ^ had some other arrangement* Thus, nearly half of the students 
(469^) did not have a **normal** family status* 

Nearly half ('479^) of the students* families were receiving AFDC assistance* 

The families were larger than average with nearly five children in each 
family* 
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Most of the children had attended more than one school. The overall 
mean was 2.0. In addition, nearly a third (28?^) had repeated a grade. 

Thus, the typical SLBP student was probably male and white. He also had 
a good chance of not living in a normal family setting, his parents probably 
received AFDC assistance, and had a large family. He may also have repeated 
a grade and may have attended more than one school. 

Regular Students Who Possibly Could 
Benefit From an SLBP Program 

Table 3 on page 5 presents the biographical data for students who might 
benefit from placement into an SLBP program. If one compares Table 3 with 
Table 2 the following observations can be made. 

First, there were fairly large numbers (21l) of students who teachers 
and social workers feel could benefit from SLBP programs. Most (635(5) are male 
and white (615^). Forty -five percent don't have a normal family status. Thirty- 
nine percent received KFDC assistance, live in leorge families (4.5 children in 
family), and have attended almost two schools (1.8). Students in needs of SLBP 
have a profile similar to the SLBP child, although fewer students in need of 
SLBP (l6%) than SLBP students (28^) have repeated a grade. 

Attendance in School 

Table k on page 7 reports the attendance data for both SLBP students and those 
students who were identified as being in need of SLBP programs. With the excep- 
tion of SLBP 5th graders, these students were in school on the average, 905(5 or 
more of the time. If one examines those students who have missed 20 or more 
days, with the exception of SLBP 5th . graders, where 5091^ missed 2^ or more days, 
it can be observed that between ik-ZS^ of the students by grade in both groups 
miss this many days* There were also many students in both groups that miss 
very few days (0-4). The range was 28-38Sl5 of the students in this category when 
each grade was examined. Thus, while the overall attendance was fairly good 
and was similar to the district average, there was a fairly large number of 
students who had poor attendance. The median days absent by grade ranges from 
8-10 days absent for both groups, with the exception of l8 SLBP 5th graders 
whose median days absent was 17. 

The next section presents the test results for those students who had 
taken standardized achievement tests which are part of the citywide testing 
program . 
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Table k 

Attendance Data for SLBP and Regular Students 



Student 






Days Absent"^ 


Median 


Attendanc 
Percent 


Group 


Grade 


N 


30+ 


20-29 


10-19 


5-9 


0-1+ 


Days 
Absent 




1 


252 


10^ 




2^ 




2% 


10 


90 




p 

c 


209 


8 


9 


26 


22 


3^ 


8 


Q2 


SLBP 


3 


lk5 


Q 


7 


28 


l8 




8 


91 




k 


76 


11 


12 


28 


20 


30 


Q 


92 




y 


i8 


22 


28 


11 


11 


28 




87 


Regular 


1 


150 


12^ 




28?^ 


23% 




9 


90 


Students 
in Need 
of SLBP 


2 
3 


lk5 ■ 
111+ 


6 

9' 


9 
8 


28 
22 


26 
26 


31 
35 


8 
7 


92 
93 




k 


70 


7 


7 


29 


26 


31 


8 


93 




5 


29 


7 


lU 


31 


Ik 


3h 


9 


93 



In some instances percent totals do not equal 100 because of rounding. 



Cityvide Test Results- for SLBP Students and 
Those Students in Need of SLBP 

This section reports the test scores from the city wide testing program 
for both SLBP and those students who possibly could benefit by being enrolled 
in the SLBP program. Tables 5 aJid 6 on pages 8 and 9 indicate the name of each 
test, grade and date vdien the tests were given, as well as the number who took 
each test, their mean raw score, grade equivalent score, and the publisher 
percentile standing for the group. 

Table 5 indicates that for 2^6 SLBP students who had taken the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test in first grade, the average SLBP student ranked at the 26th 
percentile and had low normal readiness for first grade. 

The test scores were considerably below average when grades 3-6 were 
examined. The average percaitile rank was at or below the 10th percentile 
for each test with the exception of the Lorge-Thomdike Nonverbal test. Thus, 
the average or typical SLBP student scored poorly in math and reading at all 
grade levels. 

It was interesting to note the students' performance on the NonverbauL 
Lorge-Thorndike Tests. The students scored the best (22nd percentile) on this 
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Table 5 



Citywide Tests Results For SLBP Students 
Who Attend School in the Target Area 



Test 
Given 
In 


Month 

Test 

Given 


Name of Test 


N 


Mean 
R.S. 


Gi'ade 
alent 


"ablisher 
Percentile 


X 




rieT/ropoxx ociii AeacLincSo lesT/ 






Low 

Normal 
Readiness 
1st Grade 




2 


Oct 


Reading Test 














Word Recognition 


17k 


7 


1.6 








Comprehending Signi- 
ficant Ideas 


162 


8 


1.9 








Comprehending Specific 
Instructions 


161 


5 


1.7 




3 


Oct) 


Gate s -MacGinitie 














Vocabul arv 


177 


lU 


1.6 


7 






Comprehension 


169 


10 


1.6 


8 


k 


Feb 


Gates-MacGinitie 














V o u a u u jLci jry 


RR 


XX 




q 
P 






Comprehension 


03 


T n 
±\J 




7 






X 1 jdo Nocier u r(taT/n 


79 
ft- 


ft 

0 


p ft 


li 




Nnv 

& 


Lorge-Thomdike 
Verbal 


80 


17 


2.2 


8 




Feb 


Nonverbal 


77 


29 


2.6 


22 


J 




U^T/ e S — Pw* O jrX lU. u 1 e 














Vocabulary 


69 


12 


2.9 


5 






Comprehension 


67 


12 


2.7 


7 


6 


Oct 


Gates-MacGinitie 














Vocabulary 


19 


lU 


3.2 


1^ 






Comprehension 


18 


10 


2.6 


2 






ITBS Modern Math 


17 


10 


k.k 


10 
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Citywide Tests Results For Students in Keed of SLBP 
Programs Who Attend School in tho Target Area 



Grade 
Test 
Given 
In 


}tonth 

Test 

Given 


Name of Test 


N 


Mean 
R.S. 


Grade 
Equiv- 
alent 


Percentile 


1 


Sept. 


Metropolitan Readiness Test 


153 


kk 


Lev 
Normal 
Readiness 
1st Grade 


29^i 


2 


Oct. 


Bond-BalOFVf-Hojrt Developmenta: 
Reading Test 














Word Recongition 


118 


7 


1.6 








Comprehending Signlfi- 




7 
( 


JL. ( 








Comprehending Specific 
Instructions 


113 


k 


1.5 




3 


Oct. 


Gat e s -Ma cGinit ie 


















JL'T 


1 6 


7 






Comprehension 


120 


11 


1.7 


12 


1* 


Feb. 


Gat e s -MacGini t ie 














Vocabulary 


66 


11 


2.8 


.5 






Comprehension 


64 


11 


2a6 


8 






ITBS Modern Math 


6j- 


9 


2.9 


5 




IMUV • 














& 


Verbal 


72 


20 


2.5 


13 




Feb. 


Nonverbal 


66 


30 


2.7 


2k 


5 


Oct. 


Gates-MacGinitie 














V o cabularv 

W WVrUthy 111 1 T T 1 


67 


15 




10 






Comprehension 


65 


13 


2.9 


8 


6 


Oct. 


Gat e s -MacGi ni t ie 














Vocabtilary 


25 


19 


3.9 ' 


12 






Comprehension 


25 


15 


3.1 


8 






ITBS Modern Math 


25 


9 


i+.2 


8 
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test perhaps because it required a limited amount of reading ability. 

Figure 1 on page 11 presents a graphic picture of the relative standing 
of SLBP students for the various tests included in the elementary schools' 
citywide testing program when grade equivalent scores were used as the criteria* 
This information was also presented in Table 5 and will not be discussed here. 

Table 6 indicates the test results for the students in need of SLBP. The 
test results for the group are very similar to the SLBP group. The students as a 
group had low normal readiness test scores for entrance into first grade on the 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests. The students also scored far below grade level on 
all other tests. With the exception of the ^th grade nonverbal score, the mean 
raw score placed the group on the various tests at or below the 12th percentile. 
It is again interesting to note that the students did quite well on the Lorge- 
Thorndike Nonverbal Test (22nd percentile ranking) compared to their performance 
on the other tests. 

In siaramary, the SLBP students and the group of students identified as being 
in need of SLBP help scored, as groups, very similarly on all the tests which 
included reading, math and I. Q. tests. 

Test Score Frequency Distribution for SLBP Students 

Tables 7 through 13 provide a raw score frequency breakdown for SLBP students 
who took the tests in the citywide testing program. 

Table 7 on page 12 indicates that for those SLBP students who took the 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests, IC^ scored at hi^ normal or superior readiness 
for entrance into first grade and scored at or above average readiness for 
1st grade. Thirteen percent were considered low readiness and 523^ were below 
average readiness for 1st grade work. Since this test doesn't require reading 
ability, it is interesting to note the large percentage of SLBP students who 
were classified as being able to do first grade work. 

Table 8 on page 12 presents a frequency test score distribution for 
SLBP students who took the Bond-Balow-Hoyt Developmental Tests (BBHDT) in 
second grade. 

Thirteen percent of the SLBP students performed near or above grade level 
on the Word Recognition Test while 36^ and 159^ scored near or above grade level 
on the Comprehending Significant Ideas and Comprehending Specific Instructions 
Tests respectively. Thus, a fairly large number of students performed at or 
above grade level as measured by the BBHDT. The median grade equivalents for 
the three tests were I.5, 1.6 and 1.^+. 
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Grade 
Six 



Grade 



Four 



Grade 
Three 



Grade 
Tvo 



Grade 
One 
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Gates Vocabulary 
Gates Comprehension 
ITBS Math 



Grade Gates Vocabulary 
Five 

Gates Comprehension 





Gates Vocabulary 

Gates Comprehension 

ITBS Math 
Lorge Verbal 
Lorge Nonverbal 

Gates Vocabvilary 
Gates Comprehension 

BBH Word 
BBH IDEA 
BBH Instruction 

Metropolitan 




0 



2.9 
2.7 






Low Normal Readiness 
for First Grade 



4- 



1.0 



4- 



-I- 



l+.O 



2.0 3.0 
Grade Equivalent Score 
Figure 1. SLBP Students' Citywide Test Grade Equivalent 
Scores Based on Mean Raw Scores 
11 
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Table 7 



Frequency Distributuon for SLBP Students Who Took 
the Metropolitan Readiness Test in First Grade 

N=246 



Raw 
Range 


N 


9^ 


Readiness 
for First 
vjFaae 
Status 


Publisher 
x^ercen u-L±e 
Range 


nn Q ii 

77-oH 




2% 


Superior 


^ ^ r\ Oa/ 

92-98% 


64-76 


19 


8 


High Normal 


69-91 


^^5-63 


82 


33 


Average 


31-67 




109 


44 


Low Normal 


7-29 


Below 24 


32 


13 


Low 


1-6 



Table 8 

Frequency Distribution for SLBP Students Who 
Took the Bond-Balow-Hoyt Developmental 
Reading Test in Second Grade 



lesu 


Raw 
Score 
Range 


M 
li 




Grade 
Equivalent 
Range 


Word 


28-34 


2 


1% 


3.0-3.5 


Recognition 


21-27 


5 


' 3 


2.5-2.9 


N=17^ 


14-20 


15 


9 


2.0-2.5 




7-13 


56 


32 


1.6-2.0 




0-6 


96 


55 


Below 1.3-1*5 


Median 


5 






1.5 


Comprehending 


25-38 


4 


3 


3.1-3.5 


Significant 


14-24 


12 . 


8 


2.3-3.0 


Ideas 


9-13 


39 


25 


2.0-2.3 




5-8 


37 


23 


1.4-1.9 


N=159 


0-4 


67 


42 


Below 1.3-1; 3 


Median 


6 






1.6 


Comprehending 


19-26 


3 


2 


3.0-above 3.5 


Specific 


13-18 


9 


'6 


•2.5-2.9 


Instruction 


9-12 


11 


7 


2.1-2.4 


N=157 


4-8 


■ 47 


30 


1.5-2.0 




0-3 


87 


55 


Below 1.3-1.4 


Median 


3 






1.4 



Grade equivalent overlap in sane cases because a grade equivedent score 
Q may be the same for two different raw scores. 
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Since these tests do not report grade levels below 1.3, it is difficult 
to say what the reading level was for many students since they scored so low 
as not to be measured by the test. Needless to say, there were many students 
who did poorly on the test. 

Table 9 on page 1^ presents the frequency distribution of test scores 
for SLBP students who took the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test in third grade« 

The median grade - equivalent score was 1.5 on both the Vocabulary and 
Comprehension Test. Thus, the median student was approximately 1.6 grade levels 
behind at the time of testing. The percentile rank for each test was 2 and h 
respectively. Twelve students (79^) scored considerably above average on the 
Vocabulary Test while 10 students (69^) scored above average on the Comprehension 
Test. It is interesting to note the grade equivalent range for both tests at 
the highest level. Several students on both tests did very well. One student 
scored at the 99th percentile on the Vocabulary Test and one scored at the 82nd 
percentile on the Comprehension Test. 

Many did very poorly on the tests. Seventy-two percent scored at or below 
the 12th percentile on the Vocabulary Test and scored at or below the l^th 
percentile on the Comprehension Test. 

Table 10 on page 15 reports the results of those SLBP students who took the 
Gates-MacGinitie. and ITBS Modern Math Test in the fourth grade. 

The median raw score was 10 for the Vocabulary Test which has a grade 
equivalent score of 2.6. The median grade equivalent scores for the Compre- 
hension and Math tests were 2.^ and 2.8 respectively. Thus, the average SLBP 
student in the fourth grade was alaost two years below grade level at the time 
he was tested. 

All SLBP students scored below grade level on the Vocabulary test and only 
a few scored at or above grade level on the Comprehension and Math Tests. 

Many students had such severe reading problems that the tests really didn't 
indicate their actual level. For example, 293^ had a raw score range of 0-6 
on the Comprehension Test. A raw score of 6 had a grade equivalent score of 
2.1 — the lowest reported score provided by the publisher. Since many of the 
students should have gotten a raw score of at least 6 by chance marking, the 
score at the lower range is probably meaningless since these students in all 
probability read at a much lower level or not at all. It is al'jc possible that 
the students did not try to answer the test questions or didn't understand the 
directions. 
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Table 10 



Frequency Distribution for SLBP Students Who Took the 
Crates**MacGinitie Heading. Tests and the 
lova Tests of Basic Skills Modern 
Math Supplement in Fourth Grade 





Raw 
Score 

ACLIlge 






Grade 
Eqiiivalent 
Range 


Publisher 
Percentile 


Vocabulary 


18-20 


6 




3.7-^.0 


27-3^^ 




13-17 


17 


20 


3.1-3.6 


10-21 




8-12 


37 


h3 


2.U-2.9 


2-7 




0-7 


27 


31 


Below 2.0-2.3 


1 


Median 


10 




- 


2.6 


k 


Comprehension 


22-U2 


5 




3.9-7.2 


3U-88 


N=83 


16-21 


h 


5 


3.2-3.8 


18-31 




11-15 


27 


33 


2.6-3.1 


8-16 




7-10 


23 


28 


2.2-2.5 


3-7 




0-6 


2k 


29 


Below 2.1-2.1 


_ 1 


Median 


9 






2.U 


5 


ITBS 


15-18 


k 




U.0-U,5 


35-51 


Modem 


n-iu 


15 


21 


3.2-3.8 


10-28 


Math 


8-10 


19 


26 


2.8-3.0 


U-6 




1-7 






l.U-2o7 


1-3 


Median 


8 






2.8 


k 



bottom range of normal I. Q. Only 1^ of the verbal scores were at or above 
an I. Q. of 83. 

Thus, it is quite apparent that SLBP students perform considerably better 
on nonverbal tasks than they do on verbal tasks. This difference probably is due 
in large measure to their inability to read well. However, SLBP students still 
perform poorly on nonverbal tasks, thus the difference is relative. 

Table 12 on page I7 presents the frequency distribution of test scores for 
SLBP students who took the Gates-MacGinitie Vocabulary and Comprehension Reading 
Tests in*5th grade. 
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Table 11 



Frequency Distribution for SLBP Students 
Who Took the Lorge-Thorndike Verbal and 
Nonverbal Intelligence Tests in 
Fourth Grade 



•otudent 


Raw 






■ uraae 


Age 


Publisher 




Group and 


Score 






Equivalent 


Equiva- 


Percentile 


IQ 


Test 


Range 


N 


% 


Range 


lent! 


Range 


Range 




31-49 


5 




3.5-4.8 


8-9tolO-l 


33-67 


88-101 




25-30 


8 


10 


3.0--3.4 


8-4to8-8 


22-31 


83-87 


Verbal 


19-24 


20 


25 


2.4-2.9 


7-10to8-3 


11-20 


78-82 


N=:80 


13-18 


22 


28 


1.7-2.3 


7-3to7-9 


4-10 


72-77 




7-12 


17 


21 


Below 1.2 


6-3to7-2 


1-3 


64-70 










to 1.5 






56-62 




1-6 


8 


10 


Below 1.2. 


5-Oto6-0 


1 


Median 


16 


- 


- 


2.1 


7-7 


7 


75 




48-69 


7 


9^ 


5.2-11.2 


10-5tol6-4 


68-99 


107-134 




39-47 


10 


13 


4.0-5.0 


9-2tolO-3 


47-65 


97-105 


Nonverbal 


30-38 


18 


23 


2.7-3.8 


8-Oto9-l 


24-44 


87-96 


N=77 


21-29 


22 


29 


1.6-2.6 


6-9to7-10 


8-22 


76-86 




12-20 


15 


19 


.6-1.5 ■ 


5-9to6-8 


2-7 


62-75 




3-11 


5 


6 


Below .2 


5-Oto5-8 


1-2 


Below 50-61 










to .5 








Median 


28 






2.5 


7-8 


20 


85 



Grade equivalent overlap in some cases because a grade equivalent score 
may be the same for two different raw scores. 



For 71 fifth graders, the median raw score on the Vocabulary Test was 11 
which has a grade equivalent of 2.8. The percentile rank was four. According 
to this test, five students (75^) had test scores in the 4.7 to 5«6 grade equi- 
valent range which would indicate that these students were working near or 
slightly above grade level. 

Most students (84?^) were at least 1.4 grade equivalent scores behind. 
These students ranked below the 17th percentile on publisher norms. 

Similar results can be observed by viewing the Comprehension Test results. 
Only three students had a grade equivalent score near what an average student 

might expect to have. Most students (68%) scored so poorly on the test as to be 
haordly measureable (below the 6th percentile and below a grade equivalent score 
of 3»0). The. median grade equivalent score for the group was 2.5 and the 
median percentile rank was four. 
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Table 12 



Frequency Distribution for SLBP Students Who 
Took the GUtes-Macainitie Reading 
Tests in Fifth Grade 





Raw 






Grade 


Publisher 




Score 






Equivalent 


Percentile 


Test 


Range 


K 


i ' 


Range 


Range 


Vocabulary 


25-30 


5 


7% 


U.7-5.6 


38-62 




19-2U 


7 


10 


3.9-^.5 


I8-3U 


N=71 


13-18 


Ik 


20 


3.1-3.7 


7-16 




7-12 


3h 




2.3-2.9 


l-k 




1-6 


11 


15 


Below 2.0-2.1 


1 


Median 


11 


M 


- 


2.8 


k 


Comprehension 


28-36 


. 3 


ki 


U.6-5.6 


2k'k2 


N=67 


.21-27 


k 


6 


3.8-1^.5 


15-21 


lU-20 


Ik 


21 


3.0-3.7 






7-13 


27 


ko 


2.2-2.9 


1-5 




0-6 


19 


28 


Below 2.1-2.1 


1 


Median 


10 






2.5 


k 



It is quite apparent that most of the SLBP students who took the Gates- 
MacGinitie Tests in fifth grade did very poorly. However, it is important to 
note that on both tests there were some students who did quite well. 

Table 13 on page I8 indicates the progress made by fifth grade SLBP 
students on the Gates-MacGinitie Vocabulary and Comprehension Tests as well as 
their Math progress as measured by the ITBS Modern Math Test. The median grade 
equivalent scores for the Vocabulary, Comprehension and Math Tests were 2.9, 
2.6 and kA respectively. The percentile standings were 3, ^,and 10. 

Thus the students did poorly in reading but performed better in math 
although not particularly well* 
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Table 13 



Frequency Distribution for SLBP Students 
Who Took the Gates-MacGinitie and Iowa 
Test of Basic Skills Modem 
Math Test in Sixth Grade 





Raw 






Grade 


Publisher 




Score 






Eqtiivalent 


Percentile 


Test 


Range 


N 




Range 


Range 


Vocabulaiy 


26-33 


2 




J+.8-6.3 






18-25 


2 


11 


3.7-i+.7 


10-21 


N=19 


10-17 


10 


53 


2.6-3.6 


1-8 




2-9 


5 ■ 


26 


Below 2.0-2.5 


1 


Median 


12 






2.9 


3 


Comprehension 


17-21 


3 


17 


3.3-3.8 


10-lk 


TSfal ft 


12-16 


5 


28 


2.7-3.2 


4-10 


7-11 


1+ 


22 


2,2-2.6 


i-k 




2-6 


6 


33 


Below 2.1 


1 


Median 


11 






2.6 


k 


Math 


13-16 


6 


35 


5.0-5.6 


22-36 




8-12 


6 


35 




5-18 


N=17 


3-7 


5 


29 


2.8-3.8 


1-3 


Median 


10 








10 
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Summary and Recommendations 



This report presents a descriptive picture of the students in the Minneapolis 
Public Schools Spec ,al Learning and Behavior Problems (SLBP) Title I ESEA 
program. It also describes a number of students who teachers said could 
benefit from placement into the SLBP program. The program operates under the 
direction and coordination of the schools' Special Education Department. 

Eighteen Title I teachers trained in special learning and behavior problems, 
work in Target Area Elementary schools. SLBP teachers provide individual 
instruction for children with severe learning and behavior problems which retard 
academic progress but do not necessitate placement in special education classes. 
Generally a student spends up to an hour in a group of 1-3 students. The 
teachers work mainly on reading problems but may also work with a student on 
math problems. The teachers also attempt to help a student who has some 
emotional or social problems. 

Nineteen Title I schools with 325 SLBP children and 211 students, who 
according to teachers could benefit by placement into the SLBP program i wore 
involved in the study. 

The typical SLBP student had been enrolled in the SLBP program for about 
10 months as of March 1972. The third and fourth grades had the largest number 
of students, in the SLBP program. The typical student was male (76%) and white 
(629i), He also had a good chance of not living in a home where both parents 
resided (46?!^), his parent(s) had a strong possibility of receiving AFDC 
assistance (479^), and there was a larger than average number of children in the 
family (4.7). He may also have repeated a grade (28% did) and has attended 
two different schools since kindergarten. He had missed about 10 days of school 
each year. He performs poorly on standardized achievement tests in reading and 
math. While he perfoinms better on math tests than he does in reading, he still 
performs considerably below average in math. He does better on activities which 
are nonverbal in nature than verbal. When he initially entered school, he had 
low normal readiness for doing first grade work according to the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test. 

What has been described is the typical SLBP student. However, many SLBP 
students do not fit into this description. For example, kjffi had average or 
better readiness for entrance into the first grade and ICfiC scored in the high 
normal and superior readiness for first grade work as measured by the Metropo- 
litan Readiness Test. The same pattern holds up in second grade. Thirteen 
percent scored near or above grade level on the Bond-Balow-Hoyt Developmental 
Reading Test in Word Recognition while 36?^ scored near or above grade level in 
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their ability to comprehend specific instructions. At the start of third grade, 
fewer students scored near or above grade level. However^ while the percentage 
is feweri there were still 4-5 percent who seemed to perform average or better 
in vocabulary and comprehension. 

The same picture occurs in 4th , 5th and 6th grade. While the percentages 
aren't as great ^ there are still 4-5 percent of the students who perform near 
or above grade level in reading. 

This report also described a number (21l) of students who have been iden- 
tified by the school staff as being able to benefit from plapement into the SLBP 
program. The typical student is quite similar to the SLBP student who was 
described earlier; thus| he won't be described here. The point is that there 
are many students who possibly could benefit from placement into SLBP programs 
and thus possibly should receive priority over some students viio are in the 
SLBP program. 
Recommendations 

1. Ninety-five percent of the SLBP students, on the basis of achievement 
test scores^ appear to be well placed in the program. There appears to be about 
five percent who were in the program and who performed near grade level on 
standardized tests. Therefore, there may be smaill numbers of students who 
should be replaced by other students more in need of SLBP program help. A 
review of these high scoring students should be made to determine if they 
should remain in the program. 

2. Many SLBP students have a history of poor school attendance. This 
problem shows up early in their school experiences. For example, when the 
present SLBP students (grades 2-6) were in first grade, 26^ missed 20 or more 
days of school. It is very likely that many of these same students continue 
having poor school attendance as they progress through school. Therefore, SLBP 
teachers and supervisory personnel should take a good look at this problem to 
see what could be done about improving school attendance particularly in first 
grade. 

3. While developing this report it was difficult to get a clear, cut 
picture of what the goals and objectives of the Title I SLBP program were. 
The primary objectives of the program, as reported to the writer, was to help 
a student with a learning or behavior (s) problem work his way back into the 
regular educational program. This statement is rather global and doesn't say 
what the criteria are for determining when a student is ready for assuming full 
time classroom responsibilities. Thus, it appears that a review of Title I 
SLBP program objectives should be made and stated in terms that everyone 
\mder stands. 
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Appendix 



Mlime»pollt Public Stihools 
SLDF Stttd«nt I&fonoAtion 

(1 - 6) afWr Number 

"{Leave blank; 

(7 - 36) Student* s Name (Please 

Last First Middle print) 

Initial 

(37 - ^) Student's Birthdate 

Month J)ny Year (Please use numbers) 
(U3 - ^5) School 

"(Leave blank) 

(1+6 - 6o) ^Clasflroom teachera last name 

(6l - 75) SLBP teachers last name if applicable 

(75 - 8o) Project iTunber 

"(leave blankl 



(1-6) _ .SMAF Ifuaber 

Tl**ve blank! 

(7) Is this child presently cj^ (chock vhich one applies) 

1 SLBP student or 

2 a regular classrootn atudaat 



(6 - 11) If an SLBP student J what month and year was the student placed in the 
SLBP progvaa. 

Month "Tear 
(Please use numbers) 

(12-15) this child has been in the SLBP program but Is not now in the program 
Indicate the date vhen the student ma removed from the 3LBF program. 
(Leave bl&tik if not applicable) 

Hont~ "^ar" 
(Please use numbers) 

(16) Grade in School (check one) 
_1 First 

^ 2 Second 

3 Third 

U Po\irth 

5 Fifth 

6 Sljcth 

(17) Sex (check one) 

1 Male 

2 Female 

(16) Race (check one) 

Black 
Indian 
Oriental 
Spanish Surtaoed 
'3 All other 

(19 - 20) KuiEber of brothers and sisters 

(21) Child lives vlth (chsfCk one only) 
1 both parents 
JS one parent 
foster 

other (describe) ' 
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SLBP Student Information (continued) 



(22) Is family on AFDC? 

1 Yes 

2 No 

(23) Hoy many different achoola has this child attended? 

(,2k) Has this child ever repeated a grade? 

^1 Yes 

2 No 

Score Grade 1 Matroplitan Total Score 

Grade 2 Bond, Balow, Hoyt Developmental Reading Test Form L-1 

Word Recognition 

Comprehending Significant Ideas 

Comprehending Specific Instruction 

Grade 3 Oates-MaoOinitie Reading Test, Primary C, Form 2 
Vocabulary raw score 
Comprehension raw score 

Grade k G ates^MaoGinltie Reading Test, Vocabulary and Comprehension 
Survey D, Form 1 M 

Vocabulary raw score 

Comprehension raw score 

Greuie h Modern Mathematics Supplement to lovra Test of Basic Skills 
Total Raw Score 

Grade k Lorge-Thorndike Test: V«rbal and nonverbal. Level 3> Form A 

Raw Score Verbal 

Raw Score Nonverbal 

Grade 3 Gates-MaoGinitie Reading Test: Vocabulary and Comprehension, 
Survey D, Form 1 M 

Vocabulaiy Raw Score 

Comprehension Raw Score 

Grade 6 Gates -MaoGini tie Reilding Test: Vocabulary and Comprehension, 
Survey D, Form 1 M 

Vocabulary Raw Score 

Comprehension Raw Score 

Grade 6 Modem Mathematics Supplement to Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 
Raw Score 

Wide Range Achievenent Test Raw Scores for Reading and Math. 
If the test has been given more than once indicate both scores 
emd give the dates of administration 

Reading Raw Score 1st administration 

^ Arithmetic Raw Score " " 

_ — , .pate when Wide Range 1st administered 
Month Year (use nuodbers) 

. Reading Raw Score 2nd administration 

Arithmetic Raw Score " " 

_J)ate when Wide Range given 2nd time 

Month Year (Use numbers) 

(75-80) Project Number 



(25 - 


26i 




20; 




30) 


(31 - 


32) 


U3 - 




(35 - 


36) 


(37 - 


38) 


(39 - 


Uo) 


(Ul- 


U2) 


(U3 ^ 


UU) 


(U5 - 


U6) 


(U7 - 


1*8) 


(U9 - 


50) 


(51- 


52) 


(53 - 


5U) 


(55 - 


56) 


(57- 


58) 


(59 - 


60) 


(61- 


6U) 


(65 - 


66) 


(67 - 


68) 


(69 - 


72) 


(75 - 


80) 



Name of person completing* this Position Date 

form. 
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Pupil Attendance Record 



(1-6) SNAP Number 

(Leave blank) 

Name 



Last 



First 



Middle Initial 



(Please 
Print) 



School 



(7 - 10) 
(11 . lU) 

(15 - 18) 
(19 - 22) 

(23 - 26) 
(27 - 30) 

(31 - 3h) 
(35 r 38) 

(39 - h2) 
(U3 - U6) 

{hi - 50) 
(51 - 5^) 

(55 - 56) 

(57 - 60) 

(61 - 62) 
(63 - 66) 

(67 - 68) 
(69 - 72) 



Month 



Month 



Month 



Grade 1 Days Present 

Grade 1 Days Absent 

Grade 2 Days Present 

Grade 2 Days Absent 

Grade 3 Days Present 
Grade 3 Days Absent 

Grade k Days Present 

Grade k Days Absent 

Grade 5 Days Present 
Grade 5 Days Absent 

Grade 5 Days Present 

Grade 6 Days Absent 



Self Concept Score - 1st administration 

Date Self Concept Test was first given (Use numbers) 

Year 

Self Concept Score - 2nd administration 

_ Date Self Concept Test was given 2nd time (Use nximbers) 

Year 

Self Concept Score - 3rd administration 

Date Self Concept Test was given 3rd time (Use numbers) 

Yeau: 



(75 - 80) Project Number 

(Leave blank) 



Research and Evaluation 
Department 



Minneapolis Public Schools 

Educational Services Division 
Planning, Development and Federal Programs 

Harry N. Vakos, PhD., Assistant Superintendent 
Educational Services 

Planning and Development 

Lawrence P, Moon, PhD., Director of 
Planning, Development and Federal 
Programs 

Mary C. Kasbohm, Assistant Director of 
Planning, Development and Federal 
Programs 

Wallace J, Spolar, Fiscal Manager 
Emma N. Hudson, Coordinator, Title I ESEA 
Ruby M. Riney, Coordinitor, Title I ESEA 
Marge Hols, Dissemination Specialist 
Rebecca S. Howard, Dissemination Specialist 

Research and Evaluation 
Richard W. Faunce, PhD., Director for Research 
Lary R, Johnson, Research Associate 
Robert L. Bergeth, PhD., Title I Evaluator 
Sfeira H. Clark, Title I Evaluator 



